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so on, and he is still far from understanding the different
interactions of the various factors, or their exact effects
upon plants of different structure and different types of
metabolism. All this is of course outside the range of the
beginner.
Much of the detailed exact study of the habitat factors
is considerably more difficult than equally detailed exact
study of the structure and distribution of vegetation. It is
partly for this reason and partly because the study of the
latter is greatly neglected that special emphasis has, in this
book, been given to the vegetation itself. At the same time
the student must recognise that he cannot completely under-
stand vegetation unless he acquires some knowledge of the,
habitat. Here we confine ourselves to the simpler and easier
methods of approach to habitat problems. The keen student
will gradually acquire a knowledge of the problems that he
cannot solve by the simpler methods, and if time and
opportunity are available will learn the technique necessary
to attack them.
For general purposes we may group habitat factors (eco-
' logical factors) into climatic, physiographic, edaphic and liotic,
though the factors in the different classes are not always
sharply separated.
Climatic factors include the general features of regional
climate and season, light, temperature of the air, rainfall,
humidity of the air, winds.
Physiographic factors are those determined by the general
nature of the geological strata, by topographical features,
such as altitude, slope, exposure, and by geodynamic processes,
like erosion, silting, the blowing of sand, and the like.
Edaphic factors are those dependent on the soil as such,
its physical and chemical constitution, water content,
aeration, etc.
Biotic factors are those due to living organisms, either
animals or plants.
It will easily be seen that the factors assigned to different